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fear the tearing-up of one's roots in the ancestral soil; it was some-
thing else to oppose "Lorraine" to "France." Nancy was obviously
a healthier object of the ambition of most Lorramers than Pans;
but all the same Nancy was not Pans; Lorraine, no matter how
valuable, how essential she was to the life of her sons, did not
replace France. There is, in reality, far more of the spirit of the
"petit clan" in Maurras, a far more marked tendency to identify
the principles of the "felibnge" with the totality of French culture,
than there is in Barres, the preacher of particularism. Barres
preached, without practising it, a doctrine that would have justified
cutting off of one culture from another and the erection of new
barriers inside nations. But he would not have exploited Mistral
to a grotesque degree as Maurras did and does. The very sullenness
of the Voyage de Sparte is less a sign of an attack on classical values
than a protest against the view that all that is valuable comes from
the words and deeds of the ancient world. A northerner, a man of
the frontier, Barres knew that there are forms of art, cultural
achievements, that the ancient world and, for that matter, the
modern mediterranean world knew nothing of. If simple young
men misunderstood him, that was their fault, not his. For Barres
didn't want to train up disciples, to found a school, to see his obiter
dicta turned into commandments by his faithful followers. For an
artist, this was a more healthy attitude than that of an inveterate
doctrinaire, but that attitude certainly lessened Barres's influence
over zealots, who wanted a simple,  dogmatic  and unvarying
answer to all questions. Barres doubted if such a catechism of
answers could exist and he did nothing to create it. If some of his
writings and his activities show him, at certain moments, implying
that such a catechism existed or revealing regret that he could not
write it, his increase in self-knowledge and in knowledge of the
world cured him of this obsession. For, in this very different from
his rival, Bants made progress. The world was less simple, less
malleable than it had seemed at first. Such an attitude is a mark of
the artist, but it is a weakness for a political leader who thereby
becomes incapable of providing " principles" sufficiently rigid and
easily digestible, which will spare those who accept them the
trouble of thinking and criticizing.
The fundamental realism of Barres appears in the way he accepted
the facts pf tfee Revolution. He regarded them as a "good thing";